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ITimrEssmr of Georgia, AmifNi SooiEvr, ) 

August 5, 1861. f 

On motion, it was resolved, unanimously, that a copy of Uie Address this 
day delivered Before th^ Society, l:fy the Hto. G&o&ds R. Giliceb, be request- 
ed for the use of the Society, and that the Committee of Arrangements be 
authorized to publish the same in pamphlet form. 

Extract from the minute J. Y. HABRIS, Preset 

T.B.B.O0BB, Sec. 
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The present is distinguished from the past, by the onward 
march which all things are now making in the way of improve- 
ment. Navigation, Commerce, Manufactures^ and the Arts 
which create wealth, and diffuse the means of living and enjoy- 
ment, are constantly enlarging the extent of their operations. 

Science is opening new fields of investigation, and adding 
accuracy to former knowledge. ' 

The magnified powers given to sight by newly invented 
glasses, are offering to those who enjoy the wonders of creation, 
the means of seeing the heavens, and its hosts of stars and planets, 
as they were never seen before, even by the Wise men of the 
East. 

Chemistry is so analysing matter, that we are beginning to 
know soinething of the elements with which the Almighty made 
the world. ' 

The discovery of the power of steam, is adding a hundred 
fold to the productions of labor, and to the certainty, safety and- 
rapidity of travelling and transportation. 

The printing press is making learning so accessible to all, 
that richer treasures of thought are opened to the poorest scholar, 
th^n belonged to Solomon or Socrates. 

The thunder-bolt, "v^ich in old times, used to frighten the 
wisest from their calm estate, has become the'plaything of children 
— and its material, of which the ancients knew nothing, is now 
made the vehicle by which the people of one country, convey 
information to the people of another, more rapidly than the im- 
agination can take in the images of the things passed by. 

The Alumni of this College, deeply impressed with the value 
of this change for the better, resolved at their last annual meet- 
ing, to avail themselves of the passing by of the first half century 
^i^ince ^h^ organization of their Alma Mater, to collect the fnends 
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of learning together ; to mark the time by a jubilee feast, and the 
reading of an essay, descriptive of the manner in which literature 
has progressed in Georgia, from its careless plantings, to the 
full crop which it is now bearing. The difficulties in the way of 
the production of such an essay, were not thought of; the trial 
has proved them to be very great It has been found next to 
impossible, to obtain the information necessary for giving an 
account of the progress of learning in early times. The people 
have been so eager in their forward movements, that they have 
not looked back to see the obstacles which they have overcome; 
nor examined what they have done. The Georgians have 
always been a go-ahead race, ever disposed to let by-gones be 
by-gones. 

McCall wrote a history of the State, in 1821. A few actors 
in the scenes described, reSidit upon its first appearance; it was 
then laid upon the shelf, seldom to be taken from it. Ten years 
afterwards, Beraw collected material with the purpose of impro- 
ving what McCall had executed butindiflferently. He received 
so little sympathy or aid in his imdertaking, that he never com- 
pleted it. Dr. Stevens, our late Professor, whose high reputa- 
tion as an accompHshed scholar and fine vmter, was calculated 
to excite public attention to whatever he might publish, wrote 
one volulne ; the second has not yet appeared. The same 
indifference about the past still continues. Many hundred letters 
have been vmtten, for the purpose of collecting the facts neces- 
sary for elucidating the manner in which learning advanced from 
its first beginnings, to its present widely extended diffusion. 
Th^ answers have been more geneirally acts of courtesy to the 
writer, than aid to his purpose. 

Old letters have been sought for, without finding one. The 
first settlers of Georgia read little, and wrote less. One manu- 
script once existed, written by a distinguished citizen, upon the 
subject of early Georgia affairs. Upon asking for it, the answer 
received was, that when the writer died, the manuscript could not 
be sold for money, was unfit for division, and therefore, thrown 
by the distributees of his estate, into the fire. 

Most of the old who knew anything worth communicating, 
are either dead) 6r have gone wettward to the new States, by 
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Hie same impulse which brought them from the old to Georgia. 
"Your essayist has, therefore, beien obliged to rely very much 
upon his recollection of events, and the impressions made upon 
his memory by the relations of those older than himself. 

The course of this essay, will be to describe the remarkable 
fiicts, which happened, and influential individuals who lived, 
previous to the time of the commencement of this College; leav- 
ing the early state of literature to be inferred from the condition 
of society, instead of attempting to detail the particulars, about 
which so little is known. Schools, colleges, and other institu- 
tions which have created and moulded the literature of the State, 
will then be noticed. The difficulties of the last part of the sub- 
ject, are the reverse of the first-the embamissment being not the 
want of materials, but how to select from their superabundance. 

The low country people, and the up country people, were 
formerly more distinctly distinguished from each other, than 
now. The sea-board and the territory along the rivers to the 
extent of tide water, was originally settled by different people, 
at other times, and under different circumstances, from the 
region of hills. In one most important particular, the settlement 
of the two sections was alike. The people who emigrated to each, 
were made up of the most enterprising and fearless of the Old 
World, and their descendants in the Colonies of the New. No 
others ventured across the Atlantic, when crossing the ocean was 
what ignorant navigation, and badly csnstructed vessels, made 
it in former times. No others left their comforts, cherished 
associations, and pleasant enjoyments, to be exposed to the 
attacks of the most relentless savages, and constant contact with 
panthers, wolves, bears and ratdesnakes. No others would 
venture into an uncleared forest, where the poorest subsistence 
could only be had, by the hardest labor. The impotent and the 
timid were left behind. 

It is worthy of recollection too, that the Colony of Georgia, 
had its origin in higher motives for doing good, than any of the 
Old Thirteen. In 1732, a number of gentlemen in England, 
deeply impressed by the obvious suffering of the industrious 
poor about London, united together to give them relief, by aiding 
flidir femovftl to the tmietABd landiof Noitii .^erica. They 
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procured a charter from King George the 11. for the teriitpiy 
adjoinmg, aad south of South Carolina. Hither, they sent sys 
ttiany emigrants as their means enabled them to maintain, whilst 
the forest was being removed, and swamps drained. These 
^orts of the Trustees, were more munificently aided by royal 
patronage, than had been afforded to any previously settled 
Colony. In the early struggles for subsistence by the first emir 
grants to Georgia, they were led on and aided by a mm more 
noble in rank, arid moie efficient in me^ns, experience and 
talents, than any of the leaders of the other Colonies. Gen. 
Oglethorpe devoted himself to the advancement and defence of 
the first low country settleirient, until the Colony was able to 
•tand alone and defend it^self. John Wesley, who did more for 
the moral and religious reformation of the world, during the last 
century, than any other of the great men of his age, devoted his 
energy for «ome time, to the same purpose. George Whitfield, 
tfae greatest orator who has ever governed the thoughts and x^on- 
jtrolled th45 sympathies of those who listened to him, was heard, 
in. all his power, by the first inhabitants, urging them to majoe 
«are of their entrance into Heaven, by doing their duty upon 
<eartii. With all the assistance which the Colony derived fro^ 
the King and these great men, her struggles for existence werje, 
for a long time, difficult and doubtful. The Supreme Goyeynm^t 
was at a great distance, and in the hands of those who could 
neither understand the *situation of the settlers, nor feel for their 
wants. The Trustees in England directed the Colony to ifL^kp 
wine and silk. The settlers wanted neither wine nor silk, and 
knew nothing of the manner of producing either. The he^t, 
unhealthy climate, destroyed the emigrants, and the Colony 
xootinued a heavy burthen upan its original and foreign supporter^. 
The people asked oftheir rulers, that they would permit them tous^ 
the labor of Africans, for the cultivation of the products suited to tfee 
iCbnateLAnd soil. Their petition was refused, and the colonists went 
on working without rew?ird. The distant rulers, at last finding th^t 
.no success attended their imagined wisdom in directing the affeii^ 
'of the Colony, yielded to the entreaties of the people, and Jj^t 
ijhem do what their own experience and observation determined 
ftoiVe best for tb^if4lftetQSJlib-'Cbe fn^ossur^rof lhe^^gn<^%- 
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eniittfent being removed, the Colofly leaped forward with the etes* 
tic spring of tigOTOtis youth. 

It would be trespassing upon the patience (rf the audience, 
to go into the particulars of the further progress of the low 
Country division of Georgia. The record of the Trustees of th€ 
Colony, the writings of McCall, Stevens, and the Historical So- 
ciety of Georgia, are almost exclusively confined to that portion 
of the country. 

In giving ah account of the settlement of the up country divis- 
ion, history has afforded but little assistance. Population had 
extended from the Savannah toth6 St. Marys, before any inhab- 
itants occupied the high country. What was done for the low 
Country by the aid of large sums of money from the government 
6f Great Britain, and the efforts of many distinguished individu- 
als, was accomplished for the up country, by the North Caro- 
lihians. 

Thfe people of the interior of North Catolina, were formerly 
hi^tdi^ni^n and hunters, from necessity. The obstructions to the 
iiavigation bf the rivers, and along the sea coast, rendered it 
difficult for them to transport tobacco, the first agricultural staple 
of the South. Its weight was so great in proportion to its value, 
that they made but little Idr sale. As the range for cattle failed, 
and game became scarce, or not so easily obtained, many of 
the hunters and herdstnen mbved theit families into Georgia, 
Where grass and deer abounded. 

At the ct)mmencement of the Revblutionafy War, the North 
Carbliha people from Bertie and the adjoining counties, were 
thinly scattered along the Savannah River and its tributaries, 
irbhi th^ Tbwn of" Augusta to the line of the CherokeeS. The 
fkCeof tile schoolmastei* had scarcely bei^h i^efen by them. 
When the contest for independence commenced, they were so 
fki* teWoved fh)m the scene of action, and so ignorant of the 
bau^ 6^ thfe quaif^l, that they tOok no part until the British 
Irtroj^ ext6hd6d thfeir op^fatiofis into Georgia. They were th6n 
ti^iy fatit* (Mfided in opinion, a^ to U-hich side they Should take^ 
fVrH6#ihg l!h^ tiJbUf fei of ttelr frifendi^ ih North Carolina, some 
We^^ pAfeidtk, ^tid ^om Wfe^e fot thi Ki!%. 

^agai cififlf^ ki»ia; !fe^ ^^m hk'i^et imnkd^m 
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practised submission to authority, put himself at the head of the 
Whigs. The British troops in Georgia compelled him, and all 
who sided with him, and who could, to become refugees. Clark 
jomed Greene and Morgan, with all his fighting men, and was 
present at the battle of King's Mountain and other hard fights. 
In the mean time, those of the settlers who were loyalists and 
had remained at home, gave to their allies, the British troops, 
demonstrations of their zeal for the King, by killing the old and 
defenceless Whigs who had been unable to accompany Clark. 
Moore, the Tory leader, being driven from North Carolina, march- 
ed into Georgia. Clark and Pickens overtook him at Kettle 
Creek, in Wilkes county, where a battle was fought, which 
showed the superiority of patriotism over loyalty, in giving spirit 
and strength to the soldier. Whilst Clark and the Whig refugees 
were absent, the Tories went to the house of the father of the just- 
ly celebrated wit, lawy er and judge, John M. Dooly, found him in 
concealment, dragged him forth, and put him to death. Clark, 
upon his return, made nine Tories prisoners. The son of the 
murdered Dooly, who had accompanied Clark, obtained permis- 
sion from his commander to avenge tlie deatli of his father. He 
sacrificed the nine. 

When the North Carolinians became refugees, they left behind 
them four Virginia youths — ^two Bametts and two Crawfords, 
brothers and cousins — ^to battle by themselves with the Tories. To 
avoid being burnt up or beseiged, they abandoned houses and 
took possession of a thicket of cedars which grew near the cen- 
tre of a great extent of bare rocks some miles above Augusta. 
From this place they could see the approach of enemies from 
any quarter, prepare for flight or fight, make attacks upon parties 
of Tories, break up their places of resort, and keep them con- 
stantly upon the defensive. 

Joel Barnett, the youngest of the four, especially distinguish- 
ed himself by his daring adventures. He once crossed the Sa- 
vannah River into Edgefield district, where the Tories had the 
uj^r hand, and burnt the tippling house where they were accus- 
tomed to assemble preparatory to their goings forth to their plun- 
derings and murderings. He was tarrying to see the fire under 
tnQTy WuM he iiMM ft {Muty of T(nM8f /who hsd b^ra infomed Af 
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what he was about, making for the place in the greatest haste. 
He mounted his horse and fled. There was no fort nor friends 
near, to give him protection. The British and Tories were in pos- 
sossion of Augusta, the only place where a boat could be had, 
for crossing the Savannah river. It was a run for life on the 
part of Bamett With might and main, the pursuers and the 
pursued urged on their horses. When Bamett reached the river, 
he plunged in. Lying on the water, he struck manfully into it, 
with eager love of life ; at the same time guiding his horse for- 
vard, with an occasional touch of the reins. He had got just 
beyond gun-shot when the Tories arrived at the bank. They 
vented their rage, by firing their guns at him. When he reached 
the opposite shore, he had strength left .to drop from his horse, 
and turn and shake his fist at them. 

Joel Bamett's health gave way from constant exposure. Re- 
duced to feebleness by fever and ague, he sought some relief, 
by taking shelter in the cabin of a poor Whig woman, near by, 
who, in accordance with the spirit of her sex, loved her country, 
and her countrjmen wh o fought for it. One morning whUst Jo- 
el Barnett was alt breakfast with his hostess, he saw through the 
opening between the logs of the cabin, a party of Tories rapidly 
approaching. Having Ho ability or means of flying, he passed 
out of the cabin on the opposite side from the Tories ; climbed 
over a fence which enclosed a little field near by, and dropped 
into some weeds and grass, which his quick eye saw would con- 
ceal him. He heard the curses of his enemies, and their threats 
of vengeance upon the woman, when they found that he had es- 
caped from the cabin, and their whoops of encouragement to each 
other, as they parted to meet on the opposite side of the little 
field, to pursue on after him. As soon as they were out of sight, 
going on in the direction which they supposed he had fled, Bar- 
nett eased his held-in breath, re-cUmhed the fence, passed 
through the cabin, shook the hand of the kind woman, — may-be 
pressed her lips ! and was off in the opposite direction from the 
course of the Tories. 

Four men could not long war against a thousand. The Craw- 
fbrds joined their family in the Carolinas, the Bametts their's in 
Virginia. Whilst in Amherst, Joel Bamett heard that the hus- 
2 
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band of his father's sister, was in the habit of exercising the 
right which the old English law gave to husbands, to beat their 
wives. He took time to pay a visit to his aunt ; to tie his uncle 
to his bed post, and thrashed him into most feeling experience 
of the pains of whipping ; and to let him know, that if he again 
laid so much as the weight of his finger in anger on his wife, he 
would r.eturn from Georgia, whither he was going, and repeat 
the flagelation. ^ v 

Joel Barnett and William Barnett put themselves under the 
command of the Marquis Lafayette, whilst he was marching, 
countermarching and skirmishing with Lord Comwallis. They 
were at York ; saw the commander of the British troops yield 
his sword to the American general, and joined in the feeling of 
exultation for their country, when they knew that the struggle 
for freedom had ended successfully. ' 

The two Barnetts, and the two CraA\fords lived to show them- 
selves as decided friends of learning, as they had been devoted 
friends of freedom. They were often members of the Legislature, 
and always sustained this College, by their voices andtjieir votes. 
Indeed, it ought not to be forgotten on this day, that Joel Bar- 
nett, now in his 90th year, yet lives to admire the greatness of 
the superstructure which has been raised upon the foundation 
which he so manfully helped to lay. 

Permit me to give another example in illustration of the times 
in Georgia, previous to the commencement of schools and col- 
leges. Many years before the Revolutionarj'^ war, a Virginia 
gentleman of the old school, resided upon his plantatio^ not 
many miles from Richmond. He was a bachelor of long stand- 
ing, who indulged in card-playing, drinking, horse-racing and 
other dissolute practices. His wealth consisted in a large land- 
ed estate, and a great number of negroes, who had either de- 
; scended to him, or been born his. No white person lived 
with him, except a little girl, whose parentage was unknown to 
the neighbors. When this bachelor gentleman left home upon 
his frolics, this little girl remained under the care of a negro 
mammy. She grew up with this sort of nurture, until she ceas- 
ed to be a child ; knowing scarcely any one except the old bach- 
alor^ and the negroes of his household. Suddenly and secretly 
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the. old gentleman left his plantation, taking with him this girl. 
He went to North Carolina, where he remained some time with 
a man by the name of Aycock. Aycock afterwards removed to 
Georgia, along with the emigrants from North Carolina, who 
first settled Wilkes county. When the contest between the 
Whigs and Tories became a struggle for the Uves of all, men, 
women and children, Aycock was called upon to do his part in 
defending his fireside. From the time when he was required to 
fight, he saw a terrible Tory constantly pointing a loaded gun at 
him. Fearing to face the danger, he offered as a substitute a 
mulatto lad who had previously passed as his slave, but whom 
he acknowledged to be free, when he found that he would not 
otherwise be received as a soldier. The lad was stout and reso- 
lute ; he was enrolled in his captain's company, by the name 
of Austin Dabney. No soldier under Clark did better service 
during the Revolutionary struggle. In the battle of Kettle Creek, 
the hardest ever fought in Georgia, between the Whigs and To- 
ries, Austin Dabney was shot down, and left on the battie 
ground, very dangerously wounded. He was found, carried 
home, and taken care of, by a man by the name of Harris, who 
lived close by. It was long before Austin Dabney recovered. 
Gratitude for the kindness which he had received, became the 
ruling feeling of his heart. He worked for Harris and his chil- 
dren, and served tliem more faithfully and efficiently, than, any 
slave ever served a master. He moved with them from Wilkes 
county to Madison, soon after the latter county was organized. 
He sent his benefactor's oldest son to school, and afterwards to 
this College, by the hard earnings of his own hands. He lived 
upon the poorest food, and wore old, patched clothes, that he 
might make young Harris a gendeman. When Harris left Frank- 
lin College, Austin Dabney placed him in the office of Stephen 
Upson, then at the|head of the legal profession in upper Georgia. 
When Harris was examined at the Superior Court of Oglethorpe 
county ; took the oath of admission to the bar, and received the 
fraternal shake of the hand from the members of the profession, 
Austin Dabney was standing outside, leaning on the railing which 
enclosed the Court; two currents of tears trickling down his mu- 
latto face, from remembrance of the kindness which he had re- 
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ceived, and thankfulness for the power which had been given 
him to do something in return. 

Stephen Upson was a member of the Legislature, when the 
surveys of public land, which were too small to be drawn for in 
the lottery of 1819, were disposed of by law. Austin Dabney 
had not been permitted to have a chance in the lottery, with the 
other soldiers of the Revolutionary war. Stephen Upson used 
his controlling influence in the Legislature, to procure the pas- 
sage of a law, givingto Austin Dabney a valuable fraction. One 
of the members from Madison county voted for the law. At the 
next election, the people of that county were excited into the 
hottest party contest by this conduct of their representative. It 
was thought an indignity to white men, that a mulatto should be 
put upon an equality with them in the distribution of the public 
lands, though not one had done better service. 

The United States Government allowed Austin Dabney a pen- 
sion, on account of his limb which was broken at the battle of 
Kettle Creek. Austin Dabney went once a year to Savannah, to 
draw his pension. On one occasion he travelled thither with Col. 
Wiley Pope, a citizen of wealth, his neighbor and friend. They 
were very intimate and social on the road, and until they entered 
the streets of Savannah. As they were passing along through 
the city. Col. Pope observed to Austin Dabney, that he was a 
sensible man, and knew the prejudices which forbade his associ- 
ating with him in city society. Austin Dabney checked his. 
horse and fell in the rear, after the fashion of mulatto servants 
following their masters. They passed by th6 house of Gen. James 
Jackson, then Governor of the State. He was standing in his 
door, as Col. Pope rode by ; he suffered him to pass without 
notice. Recognizing Austin Dabney, he ran into the street — 
seized him by the hand — drew him from his horse and carried 
him into his house ; where he made him stay as his guest, whilst, 
his business kept him in Savannah. Georgia's patriot hero, and 
her faithful mulatto soldier, were devoted friends of Franklin 
College, and deserve to be remembered on this day of her fes- 
tivity. 

The following example is ^ven to show the character of the 
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people, which resulted from the composition of the low country 
society. 

Josiah Tattnall, when the resistance of the colonies to the op- 
pression of the mother country, became a war for independence 
by the States, though then but a youth, was dne of the few citi- 
zens of proud English descent, who chose the weaker side, as 
the side of duty and of honor. When his family went on boarxi 
the vessel Which carried them to England, he attempted to 
remain in this country, but was forced away. He availed him- 
self of the first favorable opportunity to return. He took so de- 
cided a part for his adopted country, that he became its greatest 
favorite. He had been member of Congress, Governor of the 
State, and was trustee of this College when he died. His son, 
Edward Fenwick Tattnall, was the very beau ideal of gallantry — 
one of the few men of modern times, who would have gloried 
in offering up his life for his country's sake, if his country's 
safety had required the sacrifice. He was an officer in the last 
war with Great Britain, and was wounded whilst fighting, with a 
small detachnjent, a superior British forc€. He was twice a 
member of the Legislature, and several times a member of Con- 
gress. He was the youngest man in Congress, when be first 
took a seat in the House of Representatives. He continued to 
be elected until bad health deprived him of the ability to serve. 

His brother, Capt. Josiah Tattnall, has lived to read Jbis his- 
tory in a nation's eyes. His heroism at the capture of Vera Cruz, 
and his exploits upon the ocean, point him out as the command- 
er to lead on our navy to victories in any future war for the main- 
tenance of our country's rights. 

Until 1786, there was no Court House, or Jail, in Wilkes 
county. The Court consisted of the Chief Justice of the State, 
and five Assistant Justices of the county. They held Court at 
some private dwelling, or in some out house.' The Jurors, when 
trying causes, left the house m which the Court was held, for 
some log on the neighboring ground, where all seated in a row, 
(or squatted around, when earnest debate broke up the row on 
the log,) ihey consulted each other in making up their verdict. 

One of the inci^^nts arising out of these out-of-door consulta- 
tions, is^ still related by the old people, who survive tho^e times. 
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Whilst a Jury was seated on a log, engaged in deliberating upon a 
case which had been submitted to them for decision, a man who 
had been a Tory during the war, came riding by. One of the 
Jurors recognized him, and immediately cried out, "there goes 
a Tory, lets have him," and gave chase, followed by most of the 
other Jurors. 

About the same time, a horse was stolen from Gen. Elijah 
Glark; he arrested some trifling fellow in the neighborhood, as 
the guilty person, and had him charged with the offence before 
the Grand Jury, at the nextsSuperior Court. The testimony was 
insufficient for finding a true bill, and the prisoner was discharged. 
Gen. Clark, not doubting his guilt, collected the people assembled 
at the Court, took the discharged man into his custody, marched 
him to a convenient place for hanging, and was about swinging 
him off at the rope's end, when Judge Pendleton, (the father of 
Mr. Pendleton, Member of Congress from Ohio,) left the house 
where Court was sitting, appeared in the midst of the hanging party, 
and addressed them so eloquently that he succeded in doing by 
words, what he could not have done through the officers of the Court. 

The North Carohna settiers of the up country, and the Euro- 
pean settiers of the low country, had been so stinted in grants 
of land, whilst under the government of Great Britain, that when 
they became undisputed rulers, to do with the land as they 
pleased, they made amends, by granting very largely to every 
body who wanted, and would use the means to get it. To in- 
crease the value of what they had secured to themselves, they 
held out inducements by their legislative enactments, to the 
people of other States, to settle among them. 

The war of the Revolution, left the people of Virginia penni- 
less in purse, and restiess in spirit. They had made great exer- 
tions and sacrifices, to secure their country's independence. 
The blessings which they expected to follow, appeared for a 
while to be deferred or delusive. Immediately after the acqui- 
sition of national freedom, the people had less money, and 
fewer luxuries, than when they refused to pay the stamp tax. 
How to improve their condition, was the question which they 
most anxiously sought to solve. The restiess and dissatisfied, 
found relief by emigration to Georgia. 
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The spirit of speculation became the ruling spirit of the times. 
Soon after the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
most of the States which had unsettled territory, conveyed their 
title to the soil to the General Government, lor the puqiose of 
paying the debts contracted in carrying on the war for Indepen- 
dence. The State of Georgia, which had the largest unsettled 
territory of all the States, refused to part with what had become 
ah object of desire to each one of her people. Various plans were 
formed for giviqg everybody a share of this great fund of public 
wealth. It was found difficult to devise any measure which 
would satisfy the highly excited cravings of the people. Those 
who had fought for the country, thought the land rightfully theirs. 
When they took the government of the State into their own hands, 
they seemed to consider that the chief purpose of legislation, was 
to distribute the public lands among themselves. They had 
but slight comprehension of government, and but litrie use for that 
which they had, but as the instrument for satisfying their^desire 
for more land. All the territory which had been acquired from 
the Indians by treaty, was soon granted away. Schemes were 
then devised, for getting titles to the remainder. 

In 1794, Gen. Clark and his special friends, urged on by this 
spirit, took possession of the fertile country between the Oconee 
and Ocmulgee rivers, before the possessory title of the Indians had 
been ceded to the State, and without any authority from the 
Legislature. They estabUshed a government, and built forts 
for their defence. It required the authority of Gen. Washington, 
then President of the United States, and the energy of Gen. 
Matthews, then Governor of the State, to convince Gen. Clark 
and his adherents, that they could not thus appropriate what 
did not belong to them. Gen. Clark, upon finding himself 
controlled by superior power, returned to Wilkes ; gave himself 
up to Magistrates of his own choosipg; who, upon trying him for 
the offence which he had committed, declared that he had done 
nothing but what he had the right to do. 

This failure of Gen. Clark and his special friends, to appro- 
priate to their own benefit the public lands, did not put an end to 
other schemes, having the same object in view. The most pop- 
ular project, was to let everybody have a share, at a nominal 
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price. Another was, to sell the public lands to companies of 
speculators. The activity of the speculators gave success to 
their efforts. A large portion of the territory now making the 
States of Alabama and Mississppi, was sold by the Legislature 
of Georgia, to several companies, for about one cent an acre, 
upon the understanding, that the members who voted for the 
Act should share in the plunder. The Act for the sale passed. 
Many were guilty of the grossest corruption. Others were per- 
suaded that the public lands belonged to the people, as individ- 
uals, and that they had some sort of right to dispose of it as 
they did. f 

A member who represented one of the frontier counties', and 
was the son of a good old Baptist preacher, resisted all the efibrts 
made upon him, to become a member pf either of the companies 
of speculators. He knew that his constituents were very much 
opposed to the proposed sale. . His vote became absolutely ne- 
cessai^^ to the success of the scheme. Gun, the most accom- 
plished knave of those engaged in the work of fraud, succeeded 
in obtaining the member's consent to vote for the Act of sale, by 
offering him in hand, more gold than he had ever seen. When 
left alone to reflect upon what he had done, the influence of the 
godd teaching and good example of his honest old father, 
brought repentance., He sought out Gun, and insisted upon 
returning the mohey. Gun palavered him, and justified the 
sale, by many specious arguments ; and finally succeeded, by 
the aid of another thousand dollars in gold, in overcoming the 
member's scruples. He became disquieted again, and again 
sought out Gun, and insisted upon returning the bribe. But he | 

had gone too far. Gun cursed him, and demanded to know 
what sum would set at rest, what he called his conscience; 
threatened to make public what had passed, and settled the 
matter, by advancing another thousand dollars. ^ 

The passage of the law for perfecting the fraudulent contract, 
between the Legislature and the speculators, could not pass 
without some of the means used, becoming known to the public. 
The, constituents of the bribed member, were excited to so ^eat 
a ferment, that an armed company of men were on their way to 
Augusta, iidben the. Legislature adjourned He received notice 
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that his life "^ovld be in danger if he returned home. He fled 
into South Carolina ; was followed by one of his constituents, 
ahd found sitting by a lightwood fire in an open cabin. A rifle 
ball passed through hiis heart. The sight of his dying struggles 
arrested the strong current of indignant feelings which had led to 
the act. The avenger became the miserable sinner. He re- 
turned home ; shut himself up in a dark room from intercourse 
with the world, for eighteen years ; begging as if for his own life, 
that God would pardon him for taking the Ufe of another. 

Miles Jinnings, was a leather stockings old man, who lived, 
when the Yazoo Act passed, in the county of Oglethorpe, at the 
place now known as the Crabtree. He had been, before he 
moved to Georgia, an Indian-fighter on the frontier of Virginia 
and North Corolina. He retained during life, the gun with 
which he fought at the great battle of the Point, where the In- 
dians of the West, under Logan, did not yield the victory until 
after they had fought the whites hand to hand, from sunrise until 
dark. 

On the morning of the day of the first general meeting of the 
people of Oglethorpe, after the passage of the Yazoo Act, a 
neighbor who lived on the other side of the Crabtree, stopped 
at the gate, whilst Miles Jinnings made ready to accompany 
him. Old Jinnings put a rope in his pocket before he left home. 
He was a silent man, and said nothing about his purpose. Up- 
on being asked by his neighbor what he intended doing with 
the rope, he replied, " hang Musgrove.'* When they arrived at the 
Court House from their distant part of the county, all the people 
had assembled. Miles Jinnings hitched his horse; went into the 
crowd ; pulled from his pocket the rope, and holding it up at 
arms length, cried out, " ndghbors, this rope is to hangMusgrove, 
who sold the people's land for a bribe.'' The lashings of the 
surge upon the shore, when the ocean is driven by the most furious 
storm, viras not louder than the noise of the people, excited into tu- 
mult by old Jinnings words and the sight of the elevated rope. 
No human power could have saved Musgrove from hanging, if 
Jinnings' neighbor had not given him notice to make his escape. 

Benjamin TaUaferro, descended from an Italian family, whose 
fighting capacity in the times when sir names were acquired by 
3 
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remarkable qualities, created for its members the descriptive 
name Taliaferro, literally like iron. 

Zach Taliaferro, the father of Benjamin Taliaferro, lived in 
Amherst, a mountain county of Virginia. Just before he became 
Sheriff by right as the oldest Justice of the County Court, he met 
one day, a famous outlaw, who, supposing him already Sheriff, 
took to his heels to escape arrest. Old Zach pursued. It was 
cold winter weather. The outlaw went into a mill-pond, sup- 
posing that the freezing water would secure his safety. He 
reckoned without his host. Old Zach followed, and coming 
up, took the outlaw by his collar ; led him out of the pond, and 
then turned him loose, telling him, that he was not yet sworn in 
Sheriff, and that he had only captured him, to let him know 
what he would do, when he was. 

Formerly, in Virginia, the highest reputation for valor, was 
acquired by the strength and skill exhibited in whipping neigh- 
bors, in a contest at fisticuff. Benjamin Taliaferro was pub- 
licly bantered, when a young man, for a fight of this sort. He 
declined the combat, and was in danger of being disinherited by 
his father, for his supposed want of courage. That he wais not 
afraid to fight, when it was right, he proved in many a battle in 
the Revolutionary war. He was with Gren. Washington in the 
Jerseys, during the winter campaign of 1777. At the battle of 
Princeton, he captured, with his company; a British Captain and 
his command. When the British officer stepped forward in his 
dashing regimentals, to deliver up his sword, the proud, barefoot- 
ed, ragged Virginian Captain, ashamed of his appearance, order- 
ed his Lieutenant to receive the sword of his prisoner. - 

When Gren. Washington called upon his oflficers to volunteer 
their services in aid of Gen. Lincoln, then hard pressed by British 
superiority, in the Southern States, Capt. Taliaferro offered his* 
He was among the prisoners made by the British at the capture 
af Charleston. He was permitted to return home on parole. 

When Capt. Talaiferro returned to Amherst, he foimd Martha 
Meriwether, whom he had left a romping girl, a charming young 
woman. His brother Zach, a young lawyer, was paying his 
addresses to her. The brothers contended for the prize ; the 
ancient maxim, ^^ armacedardhgct,^^ proved not to be true, when 
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the gown was mere distinctioxv and woman ruled ; the officer 
defeated the lawyer. The brothers lived to be old men, but 
never met afterwards in friendship. 

Capt. Taliaferro moved to Georgia, in 1784. He became 
one of the leading men of the State ; was President of the Senate, 
member of Congress, and filled many other high offices. He was 
a member of the Legislature which passed the Yazoo Act, and 
resisted all the efforts of the speculators, to induce him to vote 
for it. When the people of Georgia rescinded that Act, and 
discarded from office those concerned in its passage. Col. Tali- 
aferro was made Judge of the Superior Court, though he was lio 
lawyer. The members of the bar, who had the law learning ne- 
cessary for the office, and were willing to accept it, had been 
concerned in some way or otheir, with that disgraceful contract. 
It became very important to the fraudulent land jobbers, who 
were interested in land causes depending in the Courts of the 
Circuit in which Col. Taliaferro presided, to drive him from the 
bench. By agreement among them, he was challenged by Col. 
Willis, upon some frivolous pretence, to fight a duel, upon the 
supposition that his army opinions would compel him to fight, 
and therefore, to resign his Judgeship. They were mistaken ; 
he accepted the challenge without resigning. The speculators 
tried a novel expedient to effect their purpose. Judge Taliafer- 
ro's attachment to his wife was well known. Col. Willis and, his 
friends, to overcome the Judge's determination to fight, made 
their preparations for the duel, by practising within sight and 
hearing of Mrs. Taliaferro — ^intending thereby, so to frighten her, 
as to make it impossible for her husband to meet the chsdlengers. 
They were again mistaken. Whilst they were practising, Mrs. 
Taliaferro was aiding the Judge to put in order tibe horseman's 
pistols which he had used when he belonged to Lee's Legion. 
The Judge and his opponent met. The horseman's pistol which 
had been oiled by the wife, sent its ball so near the speculator's 
vitals, that he decUned a second shot. If the gentlemen Alumni 
will examine the College record, they will find that this Judge 
Taliaferro was one of the first trustees of Franklin College, 
and well worthy of being reriiembered on this day of jubilee. 

Notwithstanding this failure of the lawyer speculators, to drive 
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honest men from the Bench by duelling, ^he same means were 
again tried for a similar purpose. Wm. H. Crawford came to 
the bar in 1799. It was soon obvious, that his talents and en- 
ergy, would make him the leading lawyer of the up country. 
The land speculators applied to him to be associated with them 
in their land suits. His frank honesty and high integrity, prompt- 
ed an indignant refusal. The lawyer speculators determined to 
get rid of him, by shooting him, or disgracing him. Van Allen, 
then lately from New York, was the instrument chosen to eflfect 
their object. He was a cousin of Martin Van Buren, the great 
political magician, and like him, regarded means only for their 
ends. Van Allen, upon some frivolous pretence, challenged Mr. 
Crawford. He had to fight or fly. He chose the first Van 
Allen was killed. 

These duels are mentioned, to show the ignorance and vio- 
lence of the last century. It was then believed, that GoiJ acted 
as umpire in deciding fights for life. How much cause have 
we foi rejoicing this day, that the Bible is in every hand; that the 
voice of the pulpit is heard throughout the land ; and that books, 
and well-educated teachers, are diffusing light and knowledge 
among all clacsses ; so that every one knows that it is blasphe- 
mousto say, that the right ecus Judge of Heaven and earth, looks 
upon duelling with the least allowance ; and that instead of 
being afraid of disgrace for doing right, by refusing to fight, men 
are fearful of finding their life's end at the rope's end, for chal- 
lenging their fellow-beings to mortal combat. 

Wm. H. Crawford was, throughout his long and eminently 
useful public life, the devoted friend of learning. He was trus- 
tee of this College from 1811 until near his death. His sons 
were all educated here, two of whom graduated with the first 
honors of the College. He well deserves our remembrance on 
this jubilee occasion. 

No class of society has changed more obviously fw: the better, 
by the cultivation of letters, extension of knowledge and im- 
provement in morals, than the preachers. People of the pres- 
ent day, Uving in light as they do, can scarcely imagine the ob- 
scurity of the illumination which came from the pulpit in former 
times. 
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Many years past, as a candidate for Congress was leaving 
the scene of canvass on the day of election, for his own house, 
he passed by a preacher of the Whig and Tory times, and invit- 
ed him to dine with him. The old preacher followed zigzag 
along the street, and crawled up the steps into the house on his 
all-fours, being too drunk to walk erect ; suggesting to the look- 
ers on, that the candidate had supplied him with whiskey to influ- 
ence his vote. 

Beverly Allen carried on the business of merchandize, in the 
county of Elbert, in 1794-'6. His storehouse and residence 
was on the hill rising from Beaverdam Creek, on the side of the 
road leading from the Fishdam Ford on Broad River, to the 
Cherokee Ford on the Savannah. He was young and hand- 
some, with a fine voice, and ardent temper. He came to Geor- 
gia an enthusiastic Methodist preacher. Without any of the 
learning of Whitfield, he had much of his inspiring eloquence. 
Episcopalianism had almost passed away from the country with 
the loss of tithes. It was long before its place was supplied by 
the faith of the Baptists, and the devotion of the Methodists. 
Preaching was a rarity when Beverly Allen came to this State. 
Men pricked up their ears, their souls were stirred within them, 
when they heard striking descriptions of the punishment of the 
lower world for their sins, and the joys of the upper, for those 
who did the will of their Heavenly Father. When Beverly Al- 
len held forth upon these subjects, the whole population crowd- 
ed together to hear him. He became the idol of the people. 

Some time during the year 1795, Beverly Allen went to Au- 
gusta to buy goods with the money which he had, and the credit 
which he could obtain. Whilst there, tiie foreign merchant of 
whom he had purchased his first stock, found him buying goods 
of others, instead of first discharging the debt due him. He 
caused a ca. sa. writ to be issued for Allen's arrest, returnable 
to the United States District Court. Beverly Allen being inform- 
ed of his liability to arrest, armed himself, took possession of a 
room in a public house, and fastened the door. The Marshal, 
who was the father of the celebrated John Forsyth, pursued him, 
broke open the door, and was, upon his entrance, shot dead. 
Allen immediately fled to Elbert county, and was pursued by a 
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warrant for his arrest* upon a charge of murder. William Bar- 
nett, (who was afterwards a member of the Legislature, President 
of the Senate, and member of Congress,) was then Sheriflf of 
Elbert county. Upon receiving the warrant, he assembled a 
guard, and went in search of the guilty. Allen concealed him- 
self in his house, and barricaded it, so as to prevent entrance 
into it. The place of his concealment being communicated to 
the Sheriff, he surrounded it by his guard. After many fruitless 
attempts to get Allen out, the house was set on fire ; the door 
was then opened and Allen arrested. The prisoner was confin- 
ed in the jail of the county. The news spread among the peo- 
ple with electric quickness, that their favorite preacher was in 
jail for resisting the process of the United States Court, the ob- 
ject of which was to take from him his liberty^ and to separate 
him from his home, friends and flock. The process of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States was then v€ry unpopular, on ac- 
count of the violent political contest between th6 Democrats and 
Federalists, in which the power of the United States Courts 
made one of the subjects of party disagreement. In those days 
the people were a law unto themselves. The restraints of go- 
vernment haid been very slight during the dominion of Great 
Britain. They were scarcely felt at all, on the frontiers of Greor- 
gia, at the time of the arrest of Allen. Voluntary associations, 
called Lynch-men, afforded some protection against thieves. 
Personal rights were defended by the fist. Liberty, and espe- 
cially liberty of person, was, from the habits of speaking, acting, 
and feeling of the times of the Revolution and immediately af- 
ter, considered by many the chief good. In such times, among 
such people, operated upon by such causes, it was not wonderful 
that the imprisonment of Allen produced great excitement The 
sheriff, finding that the rescue of his prisoner would be attempt- 
ed, set off with him for Washington, Wilkes county. He was 
headed on the road and compelled to return. He increased his 
guard to sixteen men; but many of them proved to be friends of 
the prisoner. On the night after his return from the attempt to 
secure the criminal in Wilkes jail, the jail of Elbert, where he 
was confined, was attacked by two hundred men, the doors forc- 
ed open, and Allen permitted to escape. The fiiends of the 
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prisoner had, previous to the attack, taken the powder from the 
locks of the guns of the all guard from whom any danger was 
apprehended, except one ; they held him, so that he could not 
fire. Beverly Allen fled to the most distant western frontier of the 
United States. He lived to old age, fearing, during his entire 
lifcj that be might be arrested for the killing of Forsyth. 

In former times, the Judges of the State, and many of the 
lawyers in Savannah and Augusta, w^re learned men, and kept 
up the stately forms which had been observed, when they repre- 
sented the King's authority. The Judges wore long robes and 
ruffles at their necks and wrists. The lawyers and sheriffs 
wore swords and cocked hats — ^but the great mass of the pro- 
fession in the county courts, were very different agents for en- 
forcing legal rights, from those who now practise in the courts, 
subject to the control of the court of errors. 

The first lawyer who settled in the counties adjoining the 
Cherokees, had no knowledge of books, but what he had acquired 
at the old field schools of those times. He was licensed to prac- 
tice law with no law learning except what he derived from a few 
months study of Blackstone. His preparation for moving in the 
society to which the lawyers belonged, was by attending upon a 
dancing school, where he figured in a morning gown, boots and 
:^urs. There was so great demand for a lawyer at the time, on 
account of the conflicting titles to land, from the uncertainty 
about the true line of the Indian boundary, that twenty-six cases 
of ejectmeht were offered for his bringing to the first court which 
he attended. Bringing suits and pleading in defence, he found 
to be an up-hill business. He struggled on, battling with diffi- 
culties^ until improved means of education, brought to the bar, 
those whose learning put an end to the practice of the uneduca- 
ted lawyers. 

Patrick Games, the near kinsman of the celebrated Wm. 
Wirt, and the greatest wit in Georgia in his day, described the 
chaa-acter of the first up country lawyer, when he was elected 
Speaker of the Hq^^pe of Representatives; took the chair, and af- 
ter trying to discharge its duties, rose and said, that he had been 
so long in the habit of deciding disputed matters of right, ac- 
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cordingly as he was paid, that he found himself unfit to pass 
upon them in any other way — bowed and left the chair. 

During the last century, a constable in one of the counties 
nearby, found the pettifogging practice of law so profitable, 
that he determined to try his hand at it. The cuteness with 
which he managed his cases and clients, yielded him great pro- 
fits. He acquired a large estate — ^but the manner in which it 
was done, and other attendent matters in the life of the consta- 
ble lawyer, led to the most unfortunate consequences to him- 
self and his children. } 

In tiie beginning of the present half century, a Baccalaureate 
of this College, and one of the first class of graduates, was 
licensed to practice law, and settled, in 1806, in the county where 
%e constable lawyer was then practising. The collegiate was 
poor; his industry and law learning were constantly brought in 
opposition to the shrewdness, tricks, and untiring perseverance 
of his rival. He became a member of the Legislature; a trustee 
of his Alma Mater the president of the Alumini Society ; the 
wealthiest man of his county, and one of the wealthiest of his 
country. He has sent six sons here for education; all of whom, 
(but for the late unfortunate death of the cleverest of them all) 
have added weight to their father's example, of the great value 
of the education given by Franklin College, in securing success 
in private and public life. 

The most learned class of modern society, is made up of the 
members of the profipssion of medicine. This eminence in learning 
belonged to but few doctors in Georgia, fifty years ago. The 
greatest number succeeded, if they succeeded at all, by very 
diflferent means than proficiency in science. Seventh sons; one , 
eyed, big headed, outlandish men, were often the most successful 
doctors in getting practice, before learning was sufficiently extend- 
ed to make its importance known. There is something so mys- 
terious in diseases, and their causes, that many sick people were 
formerly disposed to resort to some sort of magic for relief. The 
most scientific men, have not succeeded in explaining what life is; 
how it exists, is continued, and whither it goes. It is not there- 
fore wonderful, that Paracelsus and his followers, should have 
pretended in former times, to raise ghosts to have intercourse 
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vnih the disembodied spirits of the living, and prescribed cures 
for diseases which could only operate on the imagination. Ig- 
norance led to many strange modes of doctoring for diseases 
in former times. There was one resorted to for chills and fevers, 
the prevailing disease of our newly settled forest country, which 
was characteristic of the habits of the people. Two bottles of 
whiskey were placed a hundred yards apart. The patient rail 
from one to the other — drinking at the end of each run, until the 
contents of the two bottles were swallowed. The hair of the 
dog it was said, w^s good for the bite; and the effectual stirring 
of the blood, the best andidote against its stagnation. 

Before the beginning of the present century, a doctor prac- 
tised somewhere above Augusta, whose cure for the third-day 
ague, was the ground sweat. On one occasion, he dug a hole 
in the earth— burnt a log-heap on it— put the fire out— put his 
patient in, and covfered the hole closely with a blanket. When 
the blanket was removed, the sick man was roasted to death. 

The improved educational condition of the people, and the 
consequent elevated position of the profession of medicine in 
Greorgia, have made us almost forget the strange agencies which 
were formerly resorted to, for overcoming diseases. Doctors 
practising mtii steam, and otiier forms of water, and tiie whole 
inegular corps, have been compelled, by the increased intelM- 
gence of all classes, to rely upon science, and the experience of 
the profession, for success in practice. 

It was long after the settlement of the country, before the peo- 
ple could spare their children from work, or procure the means 
to send them to school. The first staple production of upper 
QecNTgia was tobacco. The people of the present day, can 
scarcely imagine the filthiness of killing worms, topping, cutting, 
curing, stripping the vile weed, getting it ready for market, and 
the hard labor required to send it there. 

After a while, cotton seperseeded tobacco. The kind of cot- 
ton first grown, was very unproductive, and the mode of its cul- 
tivation very imperfect. Some of the old people may recollect 
how the lint used to be separated from the seed, by the fingers 
of the children, sitting around the fireside at night, or by two 
litde wooden rollers fixed upon a bench. In 1793-4^ Whitney 
4 
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improved upon these wooden rollers, by his invention of a l^ass 
breast, with hooked vdres in it, which being made to revolve 
rapidly round, pulled the lint from the seed, when the raw cotton 
was presented to it. The invention was soon perceived to be 
very valuable. Whitney obtained a patent for it, and with, the 
selfishness of the class which makes Yankee often an offensive 
term, defeated his purpose through the excess of his desire to 
cbnfine its profits to himself. He made machines for himself, 
and ginned the cotton of the planters for toll. He kept a guard 
over them, to prevent others from acquiring the knowledge how 
to make them. Cotton could not be extensively cultivated 
whilst these difficulties were in the way. 

Ned Lyon, a man of genius, but a poor drunken fellow, in- 
vented the steel saws. Whitney endeavored by suits to get 
damages firom those who used Lyon's gins; but it was whistling 
against the wind. Nobody cared for Whitney's brass breast 
and hooked wires. Lyon's cotton gin has made cotton the most 
important insrument for improving the world, that the world has 
yet known. It was a long time, however^ after the cultivation of 
cotton had taken the place of tobacco, and the planters were be- 
coming rich by its advantages, that education was advanced by 
the change. The people applied their increased profits to buy- 
ing land and negroes, to further increase their means of doing 
the same thing, instead of expending them for the support of 
schools and colleges. 

Then came the great contest between France, under Bona- 
parte, and Great Britain; the French decrees, and British orders 
in council; the embargo and non-intercourse policy of the 
United States; the alleviating and stop laws of Georgia; anij 
finally, war between the United States and Great Britain. Dur- 
ing that period, the taste of the people for literature progressed 
but slowly. How slowly, may be illustrated by the following 
examples. This college had but small means for its support ; 
but few teachers, and not many more students than teachers* 
Its trustees were, however, leading politicians; they influenced 
the choice of the principal officers of the State. Ambitious men, 
desiring to get into thcf Executive office, or to become members 
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of Congress, came to Athens to be made candidates, or to elec^ 
tioneer for success. 

In 1810, Boiling Hall, a tall well formed man, might have 
been heard holding forth in the only tavern then in the village, 
upon the subject of the expected war with Great Britain. He 
answered objections against war, arising from the vast navy of 
the British Government, compared with the gun boats and few 
frigates of the United States, by attempting to convince the 
crowd, that the whole British navy, should it enter the harbors, 
or come near the coast of the United States, might be destroyed 
by submarine boats with spiral springs, by which to attach kegs 
of powder, having slow matches in them, to the bottom of each 
ship, and blow it sky high. Boiling Hall had been a North 
Carolina dancing master, and had acquired the civility and plaus- 
ibility of his class. These requisites for electioneering proved 
very taking and successful. 

During the state of the public mind created by the stop-law alle- 
viating system of Georgia, and the embargo and npn-intercourse 
policy of the United States, neither knowledge of constitutional 
law, nor political-economy, nor taste for literature, were great 
helps for getting into office. At that time, a member of the 
Legislature, from one of the upper counties, took the lead in direct 
ing the aflFairs of the State. Like Boiling Hall, he was a tall, well- 
formed, active man, who had brought to Georgia from Nojpth 
Carolina, a talent for fiddling and dancing, and made a profitable 
use of them. His practice for electioneering, was to g£^ther a 
crowd around him at the whiskey drinking places ; take a tum- 
bler in one hand and a bottle in the other, and holding both off 
at arm's length, pour the whiskey into the tumbler until nearly 
full, and with his hands thus occupied, address the people upon 
the subject of his claims to be elected; thus transferring the 
love of the whiskey to love for himself and his cause. He was 
more than once elected a member of Congress. These refer** 
ences are not intended to be offensive, but to show that danc-* 
ing, instead of books, was the amusement of leisure hburs, in 
old times. The dancing masters referred to, had admirable ca- 
pacities for learning, and would most jjfobably have been dis- 
tinguished for their literary acquirements, if thire had been the 
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same demand for learned men as for dancing masters, and the 
same easy means of getting books and going to Colleges^ as at<> 
tending frolics. It was during these times, whilst the stop*law 
party had the power, and Academes and Colleges were in abey* 
ance, that Ben Williams was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, without contest. He was a coarse, brawling, 
double-fisted, whiskey-drinking, card-playing fellow, who could 
scarcely read or write. He got into the Legislature by thepow*- 
er widi which he wielded his fist, and the tact with which he drank 
and distributed whiskey. The progress of education drove Ben 
Williams firom the Legislature; his early habits led him back to 
to his origiital rank and office — a poor, drunken, ragged Constable. 
Whilst the constitutional obligation to pass no law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, was disregarded by Ben Williams 
and those who acted with him — as the constitutional injunctions 
upon the subject of fugitive slaves, are now disregarded in the 
Northern States, by those who are still more unconscientious, be- 
cause less ignorant — ^Jim Blair, of Franklin county, was the 
leadmg member of the House of Representatives. His cotn- 
plexion was sallow ; his face hard, and his hair grizzled. His 
learning was free from all bookishness. His way of directing 
votes, when important questions were taken, was to rise when 
his name was called, being among the first on the list of ayes 
and nays ; address the Speaker, state the question as he under- 
stood it ; ask if he was right, and upon being answered affirma- 
tively, say, then I vote aye, or nay, so as to give his follawers 
ike cue how to vote. He was from the North Carolina moun^ 
tdin region ; removed to Georgia soon after Frankhn county was 
organized, and settled a few miles from Toccoa falls. He car- 
ried on a thriving trade with the Cherokee Indians, untU they 
refused to trade with him at alL He acquired much land and 
many negroes. Stimulated by the success of one or two, not 
much more learned than himself, he offered for Congress. But 
even the stop-law elevating party, were unwilling to be represent- 
ed in the Congress of the United States, by Jim Blair. He 
trafficked and traded, until he was as centless as when he 
began. 
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These times when dancing masters were members of Con- 
gress, a fisticuff Cons^ble, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and an Indian trader its leader, were the dark days of 
Franklin College. 

From 1790 to 1795, the Cherokee Indiaiis were Very trouble- 
some to the frontier people of upper Greorgia ; stealing their ne- 
groes and horses ; occasibnedly killing defenceless women and 
children,' and exciting alarm lest more extensive massacres, 
might be perpetrated. During this restless, uneasy state of the 
people, created by this constant apprehension of attack, a report 
reached the settlement twenty miles from here, on Broad river^ 
that the Cherokees were on the war path for Georgia. Men, 
women and children collected together. It was agreed that the 
house where they were could not be defended, and might easily 
be burnt. They, therefore, sought safety in a deep, secluded for- 
est Whilst they were assembled round a fire at night, prepar- 
ing something to eat, the report of a gun was heard Indians ! 
Indians ! was heard from every tongue. Mothers clasped their 
infants in their arms, whilst the older children hung ^ound 
them. The men seized their arms — ^all were m commotion and 
dismay. There belonged to the company a boy, who alone re- 
tained any self-possession. When every one was hesitating 
what to do, the light of the fire was suddenly extinguished by 
his throwing a vessel of water upon it. When all was dark, the 
sense of safety came upon all. That boy was Meriwether Lew- 
is, who was afterwards selected by Mr. Jefferson, on account of 
his courage and admirable talents'for command, to head the first 
expedition across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, 
which, by its success, created for the United States the title upon 
which it rested, in its contest with the British government for the 
Oregon territory, and who thus secured for his country a greater 
increase of its population and possessions, than all others of his 
countrymen together, except Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Polk. 

Meriwether Lewis, in his expedition to the Pacific, discovered 
a gold mine. The fact was not made public, nor the place 
pointed out at the time, lest it might become known to the In- 
dians and Spaniards, and thereby be a public injury instead of 
a public benefit. He informed his friends, upcm hit return home, 
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of the discovery which he had made, and his intention of mak- 
ing out such a description of the place, that it might be found) 
if he should die before the information could be useful to the 
country. As he was travelling from St. Louis, the seat of go- 
vernment of the Missouri Territor)-, of which he vms then Go- 
vernor, to Washington City, he stopped over night at a little inn 
on the road side, som^ewhere in Tennessee. In the morning his 
throat was found cut, and he dead ; whethfer by his own hand or 
others in search of his account of the place where gold was to 
be found, is not known. 

There are some who yet linger out their time, who remember 
when the Indian boundary extended to what is still called the 
Cherokee Corner. It is not possible for them to have forgotten 
the horrible doings of the Indian tomahawk and scalping knife. 

Not many miles from where we now are, a man by the name 
of Bridges resided in 1794. He had sons and daughters and 
grand-children living with him in the same house. Old Bridges 
was going into tlie forest one day to hunt. A grand-child see- 
ing her grand sire, with whom she was a pet, going out, com- 
menced crying to be taken into his arms, and to go with him. 
This could not be done, as the Indians had committed mischief, 
and were known to be upon the frontiers. The old man took 
the child into his arms, and carried her to a mulberry tree, then 
in full bearing with ripe fruit, in a little field which enclosed his 
house, and after filling her little hands and itiouth with the ber- 
ries, went back towards the house. Before he reached it, a 
party of Indians rose from their concealment in the wheat, then 
growing in the field ; shot down Old Bridges, and running up to 
him, seized the child and carried it out of gun-shot from the 
house ; (where the father of the child was looking out, having 
been startled into attention of what was going on, by the firing 
of the guns,) stripped it naked, and whilst one of them hekl it 
up by its two little feet to the gaze of the father, another opened 
it, and took from within its body the lobes of the heart, which 
they threw at him. 

Formerly great clamor was raised by the Northern people 
against Georgia, on account of the efforts of the State to remove 
from its ltmit!$, the useless, uniroproveable Indian people, to a 
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country better suited to tbeir habits of life, than the country 
where they were ; like that which they now make about the ne- 
groes, whom we of the South keep among us, though all know, 
who know any thing about the subject, that negroes are better 
oflf with us, than they would be if transferred to Africa, or freed 
and permitted to remain where they are. Atobitionj availing it- 
self of the prejudice of ignorance, has been building up a wall 
of separation between the people of the North and the people 
of the South, which truth, charity and patriotism m.ust break 
down. , 

Fri^ids, you have all noticed the bundle of sticks represent- 
ed in our countrj-'s colors. That bundle is the emblem of the 
strehgth of the United States. As you love your country, en- 
deavor to add to the strength of the tie which binds the bundle 
together, nor let one stick drop out, without devoting^ your ener- 
gies to replacing it within the cord, which was once made of the 
heart-strings of all. 

The knowledge originally acquired by the people, was from 
♦intensity of action"; from observatibn and reflection, rather than 
from books. They thought earnestly, and exerted themselves 
vigorously and continuously. The few who read at all, read 
only by snatches. They were too busj making their way to the 
ends of life, to niark down the incidents on the wayside. Their 
descendants, inheriting their energy, have sacked cities in a day, 
whilst the Greeks took ten years to get into Troy. Demonsthe- 
nes said, that the first requisite of eloquence was action. The 
old Georgians, according to this rule, were the most eloquent of 
men. Though the State was the last and weakest of the old 
thirteen, it has been distinguished for success. Her people have 
not stickled at forms, nor walked upon stilts. What their hands 
have found to do, they have done with their might. When the 
speculators from other States, relied upon the force of contracts 
in 1795, to protect them in their ill-gotton gains by the Yazoo 
sale, the Georgia Legislature declared die contract fraudulent, 
and burnt the parchment. When Mr. Adams was taking steps 
to make void the treaty of the Indian Springs, the Georgians ^ 
took possession of the lands acquired by it, and stood by their 
arms to defend th^ right. When President Van ]^):en proposed 
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to Congress to delay the execution of the treaty with the Cher- 
okees, by which their territory was ceded to Georgia, and sent 
an army to keep the Georgians in awe, they had removed the 
Indians, and given notice to the General Government of what they 
had done, before the Senators had finished their first speeches 
upon the President's message. 

For some years afler the Revolutionary war, there were very 
few books in the hands of the people, and they of very little 
value, except the Bible. The men had to clear the forest, and 
to defend the frontier from the Indian tomahawk and scalping 
knife. The women had to provide clothing and prepare food. 
The charming conversation of well instructed, well read ladies, 
was not called for, when the men had neither the leasure to lis- 
ten, nor taste to enjoy female intellectual efforts to please, nor 
their attendant delicate endearments. Every body was too bu- 
^jr employed in providing the necessaries of life, or availing 
themselves of the extraordinary facilities which were then acces- 
sible for acquiring wealth, to read, or to be interested about their 
children's reading. The demand for schoolmasters was so lim- * 
ited and slight, that few answered to the call, and those few of 
Hie poorest qualifications. Wandering foreigners, principally 
drunken Irishmen, who had been driven from society in the old 
country, from their unfitness to discharge its duties, were the 
only persons sufl5ciently unoccupied, who knew any thing of let- 
ters, to accept the office of schoolmaster. No one believed in 
llieir fitness, but no better could be had. Hfere and there a school 
was collected, of children going barefooted for miles around, to 
a schoolhouse of round unbarked logs, with a chimney at one 
end made of puncheons and mud, and at the other a plank for a 
writing table, placed at an opening made by cutting out a log. 
The schoolmaster, seated in a split bottom chair near the 
•door, with a hickory switch in hand, taught the young idea how 
to shoot, by impressions made upon backs and legs. The love 
of rhyme, which always precedes taste, was used to impress up- 
on the memory of the children, the knowledge of A B C. Each 
letter was described by a corresponding sound. One of the 
ways was to teach the children to say, A-bissel-pha, A by it- 
self is A, E-bissel-phe, E by itself E. The copulative & was called 
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aBd|)ersaDd. There were no printed arithmetics in the hands of 

the masters or scholars. Lessons were given on slates, from 

the schoolmaster's manuscript book. Qood writing was so rare 

an accomplishment, that any sort was put up with. Spelling: 

was the peculiar subject for competition among the scholars. It 

was carried on so furiously in most schools, that nothing else could 

be heard, when the childen were conning over their-spelling-by 

heart lessoiis. The strife for turning each other down, often led 

to the cracking of each other's crowns. If whilst reading, one 

came to a ward which he could not make out, he went to the 

master, book in hand and pointed finger, to know its pronuncia* 

tion. The master would sometimes tell him that it was a hard 

word, he might skip it. When the children had learned to read 

in the spelling book — ^few had any other book to practise in — a 

child was considered a prodigy who read for his own amusement, 
or well enough to give pleasure to others. Such a one was 

called up at home, when visitors came, to exhibit his extraordi- 
nary acquirements. 

^ One or two examples will illustrate what school-keeping was 
formerly. 

There was no school in the Qoosepond neighborhood, on 
Broad river, from its first settlement in 1784 until 1796. The 
first teacher was a deserter from the British navy, whose only 
qualification was, that he could write. He whipped according to 
Navy practice. On cold mornings, when fire could not be con- 
veniently had, he made the children join hands and run round 
and round, whilst he hastened their speed by the free applica- 
tion of the switch. He was knowing in all sorts of rascality. 
Observing the son of a very poor man eating mutton for his 
twelve o'clock meal, he inquired of him where his mutton came 
firom. The little boy answered, that "daddy had caught a stray 
sheep in the briar patch." He broke open the locks of several of 
his employers, in search of money, was detected, and punished 
at the pubUc whipping post. 

A boy then taught ABC, until another master was found. 
He was a fairrhaired, soft-handed, rosy-cheeked, North Carolina 
youth, who would have done very well, if he had been permitted 
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to continue teaching. He was thought very handsome, an4 got 
a wife at once. 

The next schoolmaster was an Irishman, who taught as long 
as the people would send their children to him. He got drunk 
whenever he could get at whiskey, and he whipped without stint. 
The two cleverest lads in the school, received from ten to fifteen 
whippings a day. 

The next was a Virginia gentleman, who had spfent his pro- 
perty in drinking and other dissipation ; whb kept school io ena- 
ble him to continue habits which he could not quit. 

The next was an Irishman, who got drunk whenver he had the 
means, and was in other respects such a sorry fellow and sorry 
teacher, that he was never permitted to teach longer than one 
year in the same place. 

Many years afterwards an old man, trudged his way, shillelah 
in hand, to this settlement. He wore the jump jacket of the 
last century, and carried under his arm, his first manuscript 
ciphering book. He had taught Judge Mathews, afterwards 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and Meriweither Lewis, th# 
first traveller across the Rocky Mountains. The old school 
master had returned, after thirty years' absence, to seek employ- 
ment from his former patrons, or to reap benefit from the success 
of his first scholars. But his school house was rotted down, and 
his employers and scholars either dead or removed from the 
country. The hickory switch had ceased to be the instrument 
of authority. The old school master's occupation was gone. 

Old times were hard times for little girls. They are now 
instructed most carefully by ladies of education, good manners, 
and cultivated taste. All possible means are provided, through 
pictures, toys, maps, &c. to make learning easy and attractive. 
As they advance, they are placed under the direction of thorough- 
ly educated gentlemeii, and taught whatever is calculated to 
excite their imaginations and strengthen their capacity for in- 
vestigation. Instead of running barefooted, and unbonneted, 
the neatest shoes are put upon their feet before they can stand 
upon them, and caps upon their heads almost before the light 
of the sun has met their eyes. Instead of being confined to 
old Pike and Dilworth, the psalter, and Goody-two-shoes, books 
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are now written expressly to lead them on, by the earsiest les- 
sons, and the prettiest stories, to desire further knowledge. In- 
stead of being slapped, and kicked and cuflFed by drunken for- 
jeignersy they are kissed or fluttered into good behaviour, and 
understanding industry by accomplished teachers. Music, that 
delightful accomplishment, which the young ladies of the present 
day are acquiring so successfully, was not heard of in old times, ex- 
cept in its simplest strains. No piano had been sounded in all 
the region round about, when the college bell began first to rmg. 
Reek and jigs were played on banjor's and fiddles, to set in mo- 
tion the feet and bodies of the first settlers. Music fitted to at- 
tune the feelings by its concord of sweet sounds, into harmony 
with soft gentle emotions, came into use with the cultivated 
taste, which gave the power to enjoy it. Stemehold and Hopkins' 
version of the Psalms, used to be sung on Sundays at the meet- 
ing houses in ahop-skip-and-jump fashion. When organs were 
introduced into the churches, the old people were horrified at 
their thrilling sounds, so diflFerent from what they had been ac- 
customed to hear; they^said this modern fashion was the temp- 
tation of the evil one, to cheat the listener's souls of Heaven. 

It has been often remarked, that the largest assembly of 
beautiful women in the world is to be found in this hall, at the 
College Commencements. The soft blushing complexion of 
their cheeks differ widely from the freckled sun-burnt faces 
of their industrious grand-mothers. The graceful folds of the 
siken tissue, which now so tastefully envelope them, have 
scarcely a resemblance to the home-spun, which clothed the 
blooming lasses of olden times. The writings of Miss Burney, 
Edgeworth, Hannah Moore, Miss Austen, Mrs. Hemans, » 
Chalmers, Irving, Arnold, Channing, Hall, &c., have 
given an intellectual polish to the ladies of the present day, as 
different fi'om the unlettered women of former times, as the deli- 
cate s;^DMnetry of their persons, differ from the active robust 
limbs of the sweet-hearts of ©ur grand fathers. 

Let it not be understood from what ha? been said of the pol- 
ished beauty and cultivated taste of the young ladies of the 
present day, md the industrious hard training of the young wo- 
men of former times, that the comparison in altogether unfavor* 
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able to those of former times. Employments for the most val- 
uable purposes ; energy called forth for overcommg difficulties, 
and patient endurance in bearing privations; strength and 
health acquired by active exertions, made women different in 
old times, from the silken hosed, flowing robed, piano-playing, 
well read, agreeable talking ladies of the present day. Men in 
old times loved their old-timed women better than they would 
have loved fashionable ladies. There seems to be in women 
the admirable capacity for adapting themselves to every situa- 
tion, so as to be at all times the sole comfort and chief pleasure 
of men. 

Let me illustrate what the frontieir women of Georgia were, in 
old times, by a brief account of one of them. 

On the Elbert side of Broad river, and a litde below the Goose- 
pond, the residence of G9vemor Matthews, there was, in 1796, 
a round, unbarked log cabin. It was in a clearing, surrounded 
by young apple trees. The cabin was carried away by the 
Yazoo freshet of 1795-'6, and lodged in the low ground on the 
opposite side of the river. When the flood which carried away 
the cabin, subsided, there were found exposed, near by where 
the cabin stood, some said underneath it, many human 
bones. During the Revolutionary war, that cabin was occupied 
by Nancy Hart and her husband. It was called Nancy Hart's, 
because her husband was so good-tempered, and good-for-noth- 
ing, that he was never spoken of when anything was to be done 
by the inmates of the cabin. Nancy Hart was among the first 
emigrants from North Carolina to Georgia. She was a tall, 
strong, muscular, red-headed, cross-eyed woman. Ift the con* 
test between the Whigs and Tories, in the Revolutionary war, 
shepifoved herself every inch a Whig. Her confident courage 
stirred into patriotic action, many vascillating, British^fearing 
men of the times. When the Whigs of upper Georgia were 
flying from the murdering and plundering of the British and To- 
ries, Nancy Hart stood her ground,* ever willing and ready to 
defend herself and her's, from her country's foes. One morning, 
in the summer of 1780, three Tories crept up to the cabin of 
Nancy Hart, and entered, before she was aware of their approach. 
They ordered her to prepaise breakfast for them. Without hesi- 
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tation, she set about doing their bidding, by putting bread on the 
hoe, and venison and bacon in the skillet. When the bread 
and meats were cooked, she placed them on the board which 
answered for a table. When the Tories drew up to it to eat,» 
they set down their guns in a comer. They had scarcely began 
to appease their excited appetites, when Nancy Hart seized one 
olthe guns, cocked and presented it at the Tories, ordered theni 
up, and to march for Clark's station. 

During the session of Congress which immediately preceded 
the inauguration of Gen. Jackson, many members showed their 
desire to gain the ear of the military chieftain, by flattering de-- 
monstrations of their sense d'his greatness. Son^e one moved 
that the vacant niches of the Rotunda of the Capitol should be 
filled by paintings of the battle of New Orleans, and his other 
celebrated victories. A me;mber endeavored to get the floor t» 
move that one niche should be reserved for a painting of Nancjr 
Hart wading Broad Biver, treading firmly among the rocks with 
her bare feet, as she passed through the strong current, with her 
clodies tucked up under one arm, the cocked gun under 
the other, and three skulking Tories ahead, on their way to 
Oark's station. 

Having thus given some account of the original materials of socie- 
ty, and the first training of its members to mental exertions, the at- 
tention of the audience will be directed to the Schools, Colleges^ 
and other agencies, which have specially contributed to the for- 
mation of the literary taste of the people of the State. 

Education has always occupied a conspicuous place among 
tljc subjects of State legislation. The Constitution of 1777 di- 
rected that schools should be erected in each county, and sup- 
ported at the expense of the State. All the public funds which 
had accrued from the sales of confiscated, forfeited, and escheated 
property, were directed by the Legislature to be applied to that 
purpose. 

Previous to 1801, schools were kept continuously, only in a 
few neighborhoods of wealthy people. Poor and sparsely popu- 
lated parts of the country had them only occasionally. Few 
competent teachers were then to be had. Most knew hut little, 
and were Still more defective in morals than in lefaming. 
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For the last thirty years, schools have been rapidly increasing 
in numbers, and in th« character and qualifications of their 
teachers. 

Previous to 1801, llie Legislature made no provision whatev- 
er, for the encouragement of Common Schools. In 1817, 
#250,000 was appropriated for that object. Other appropria- 
tions have since been added to that sum. Most of the money 
derived from these appropriations, was for a long time wasted 
or misapplied. As the people have become sensible of the val- 
ue of education, public agents have been rendered more respon- 
lable, and greater economy used in the application of the public 
means, than formerly. In many of the tovms, Free Schools have 
been established, through the efforts of the Jiterary and benevo- 
lent, especially the ladies, by which the very poor have been 
enabled to partake of the benefits of education. 

Previous to 1801, there was not a Sunday School in the State. 
Children were permitted to form idle and profligate habits, 
through an institution desired for their surest improvement.- 
Now, all the childrenj poor and rich, in most of the villages, 
towns, and cities, and many parts of the country, are instructed 
during Sundays by the best, and best educated members of soci- 
efy, in their religious duties. 

Previous to 1801, there were but four or five Academies in the 
State. Only a few scholars at each, were instructed in classical 
literature, or acquired any knowledge of the sciences. The 
Wilkes County Academy, was incorporated in 1 786 ; Gov. Mat- 
thews, Col. Tahaferro, and most of the distinguished men with- 
in a great distance, were made its trustees. Mr. Springer, a well 
qualified teacher and preacher, was made its first rector. 

Charles Tait, who was afterwards Judge of the Superior Court, 
and Senator in Congress, taught the Richmond Academy, from 
1795 to 1797. He was succeeded in the rectorship, by Wm. 
H. Crawford. 

Moses Waddel taught in the Columbia County Academy, 
from 1797 to 1800. He then removed to Abbeville, South 
Carolina, whither most of the Georgia youths who were ambi- 
tions of knovring something more than how to read, write, and 
cipher, followed him. 
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Mr. Cunningham, a respectable Presbyterian Minister, at- 
tempted to establish an Academy in Hancock, in 1798-'9, hiak 
failed in a short time, for want of patronage. 

An Academy was in operation in Savannah, and one in the 
Midway setdement, in Liberty county, previous to 1801. All 
these Academical Schools together, did jxoi probably educate 
more scholars in the classical and scientific departments of learn- 
ing, than are now taught at one. 

In 1820, the Legislature appropriated $250,000 for the sup^^ 
port, of County Academies. Other sums had been previously 
appropriated for the same purpose. These sums, were too 
small to contribute essentially to the support of Academies 
throughout the State. They however, stimulated the people to 
the use of their private means, for the advancement of education, 
by calUng their attention to the importance of the subject. 

There are Academical Schools at present, in every part of the 
State, except the very poorest and most thinly populated. In 
many of the counties, there are several. The wealth which has 
been so generally and rapidly acquired, by the people of Georgia, 
duriag the last fifty years, has been expended by them very free- 
ly, every where, of late years, for the education of their children 
in Academical literature. 

It would be trespassing upon the patience of the assembly, to 
specifyeach of the numerous flourishing Academies of the State; 
and yet, the pleasure which every citizen derives from the knowl- 
edge of the rapid extension of education, may make it proper to 
name one or two in illustration of the whole. The Academy at 
the town of Griffin, has 115 scholars. The Academy at Newnan, 
208 ; the four Academies; at LaGrange, have together, 680 
scholars, and thirty teachers. 

About 1810, a Methodist preacher died, leaving his wife and 
seyeral children without property, and dependent upon the ex- 
ertions of his widow, for their support. The youngest son had 
this dependence increased, by an attack of disease which made 
him a deformed cripple for life. His feet and legs were so con- 
tracted, as to rest upon his body, instead of the ground. When 
other children would have been running abouj, he was confined 
to his mother's side. Whilst thus seated, receiving her instruc- 
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tion how to read, ie heard from that fond, devoted, pious moth- 
er, how t^e best and holiest of all, had suflfered meekly, and 
without resistance, ignominy and death, because it was the will 
of his Heavenly Father ; until there came upon the spirit of the 
deformed boy, the desire to imitate that example so strong, that 
its control was beyond all human strength. 

Herbert Andrew, struggled to do whatever was possible, in 
aid of his mother, in her hard labor to support her family, and 
effected more, than most imagined possible. When he had 
learned what his mother could teach him, he went to school, mov* 
ing upon his hands instead of his feet, not bei]|g;ahle to walk up- 
right By his mother's assistance, some little schooling, and his 
dwn untiring exertions, he quaUfied himself for teaching others* 
He has now been teaching near twenty years. His energy and 
ceaseless industry has secured him the greatest success. Whilst 
keeping school, he has acquired, by his own unassisted exertions, 
such knowledge of the various departments of learning, that his 
scholars are now admirably qualified for entrance into College. 

His pure life, tlie strength of his determination in overcoming 
difficulties, and the energy of his efforts in doing good, made 
such an impression upon the people among whom he lived, that 
they resolved to give him some assistance. They elected him 
Tax Collector. He performed the duties of the office, with ub- 
fiurpassed faithfulness. He had been continued in office for ser* 
cral years, when a countryman, thinking that he too might be 
benefited by the perquisites of the Tax Collector's office, became 
a candidate in opposition, and sought success by insisting, that 
rotation in office was the true democratic doctrine. The elec* 
tion resulted in the new candidate getting 31 votes, and the old, 
961 votes. The flatterers of monarchs, are constantly villifying 
the insiituticms of freedom. Would royal Javor, or aristocratic 
selfishness have thus chosen the poor, the deformed, the pure and 
humbly fiiithful, for its agent? 

The successM efforts of this deformed man, to overcome ob- 
itacles in the way of acquiring learning, is one among innumerable 
important results from the literary spirit of the last half century. 

In 1784, the Legislature appropriated 20,000 apres of public 
land for the trtAxfwmtni 6f a CdQege. In 1785^ the Uhivefkitf 
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of Georgia was estabfished by law, with a Board of Trustees, a 
Board of Visitors, and a Senaius Academicus. 

The Constitution of 1798 declared that the arts and sciences 
" shall be promoted in one or two seminaries of learning.'^ In 
1800, the site of the College was chosen on the spot we now oc- 
cupy, on a grant of land of 650 acres, most liberally given for 
the purpose, by the late Gov. Milledge. 

In 1809, Frankliii College went into operation. Its endow- 
ment in land, yielded but little money. Its Professors and Teach- 
ers were few, and poorly paid. Its first class graduated in 1804. 
The members w«ife Gibson Clark, A. S. Clayton, J. V. Harris, J. 
Lrwin, T. Irwin, Wm. H. Jackson, James Jackson, R. Ruther- 
ford, Wm. Williamson, and Williams Rutherford. Five of the 
class are now living. It is one of the pleasures of this day, that 
three of them are here. They are Gen. Jeptha V. Harris, Col. 
Wm. H. Jackson and Mr. Williams Rutherford. 

The average annual number of graduates from that time to 
1819, when Dr. Waddel was appointed President of the Col- 
lege, was but four. Dr. WaddePs previous successful labors in 
Greorgia and South Carolina, soon brought scholars to the Col- 
lege. His industry, unwavering sense of duty, and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the public, soon made the College the 
most flourishing institution in the Southern States. The same 
hi^ qualities which rendered Dr. Waddel so useful, have been 
jbuzid equally successful in his successor, Dr. Church. The 
College has, for a long time, been sending forth annually a large 
number of young gentlemen, who are our most eminent preach- 
ers,' teachers, doctors, lawyers and legislators. The present dis- 
tingmshed Speaker of the House of Representatvies of the Con- 
gress of tiie United States, two of its most eloquent and influ- 
ential members, one of its Senators, two of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Errors, seven of the Judges of the Circuit 
Courts of the State, one of the Tutors and two of the Professors 
of tins College, were its members or graduates. 

It has not only educated governors, teachers, the professional 
and official men of the State, but so stimulated the desire 
of the people fbr learning, by rendering its advantages ob- 
vious to all, Aat the difliculty |iow is, to get teachers enough 
• 6 
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to supply the demand. When this enlarged appreciation of the 
value of education began to be evinced, by the establishment of 
other Colleges, some fears were felt by the friends of Franklin 
College, lest its patronage might be lessened. But it has been 
f6und by experience, that the desire for education, and the ap- 
plication of the means by which its advantages are obtained, in- 
crease with the increasing knowledge of their value. The suc- 
cess of Franklin College has created oth^ XJoUeges, and their 
success has so extended the love for learning, that Franklin Col- 
lege has gone on enlarging, with the extension of the number of 
Colleges. 

In 1835, the Presbyterians, who have been at all times the sure 
friends of learning, obtained from the Legislature, an act incor- 
porating Oglethorpe University. They placed the foundation of 
their University upon the important truths, that " The cultivation 
of piety, and the diffusion of knowledge, greatly tend to pre- 
serve liberty, and advance the prosperity of a free people ; and 
that these important objects are best attained, by training the 
minds of the rising generation in the study of useful science, 
and imbuing their hearts with the sentiments of religion sUid 
virtue.'' 

Their College at Midway, has a President, three Professors, 
aend 85 students. There are at the preparatory school attached 
to the College, forty students. The funds provided for the sup- 
port of the College, the cost of the buildings, library, apparatus, 
and other property, ambuntto $156,000. 

The Baptist people, ever strong in faith, have been veiy 
liberal in the use of means for educating their sons. They ob- 
tained a charter for a college in 1836. The same significant 
words used by the Presbyterians, in assigning reasons for the 
incorporation of Oglethorpe University, were used by the Bap- 
tists in the act for the incorporation of Mercer University. 

Their College at Pennfield has a President, five Professors, 
and 75 students, with the addition of four, specially devoted to 
the study of Theology. 

The preparatory Academy has 61 scholars. Besides its 
buildings, the college has an endwment of upwards of $120,- 
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000. The Baptist Convention also hold a ftind of upwards of 
$30,000, for the education of young men for the ministry. 

No principle of action has created greater eflForts for dissemin- 
ating truth, and improving the condition of men, than the doc- 
trines of the Methodists. The Methodist people obtained an 
act in 1836 for incorporating Emory College. It is located 
at Oxford, Newton County. It has a President, four Professors, 
131 students in the college, and 32 in the preparatory academy. 
It has a permanent endowment, amounting only to $12,000. 
Its buildings, library, apparatus, and other appurtenances are 
paid for. 

But the most remarkable fact in the history of the literature 
of Georgia, is the very great attention which is paid to female 
education. 

The laws of Providence have determined that women should 
not rule in armies, nor mix in public assembles; but that their 
sway should be at home, and over all that delights the heart and 
refines the taste. Who are so gallant, or prize so highly the 
cultivated graces of accomplished women, or stoop so readily 
to do their will, as Greorgia gentlemen ? Who «o deserve such 
devotion, as Georgia ladies? Equality of the sexes is not the 
Bible rule, nor of any well regulated society. With us the, ten- 
der, the beautiful, the accomplished, and the pure, are ever heW 
up for admiration and love, by the strong, the knowing, and the 
brave. Mother Eve yielded to temptation, and enticed Father 
Adam to join in the enjoyment. How many of their daughters 
are endeavoring to break the force of the fall, by enticements 
to Adam's sons, to believe and to do what may raise them to an 
Eden in Heaven ? 

An account has been just given, of the colleges which have 
been incorporated for qualifying young gentlemen to act weli 
their parts in the business of life. Let us see what has been 
done to prepare young ladies, to perform theirs, in making so- 
ciety happy. 

The Wesleyan Female College at Macon, was incorporated 
in 1836. It has been conducted with the zeal and energy 
which characterize the people of that denomination of Chris- 
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tians. It has a president, four professiors, a governess, two 
female teachers, and 198 scholars. 

There are in the town of Madison, Morgan County, two of 
the most flourishing female colleges in the United States. One 
is under the direction of the Methodists, and the other of the 
Baptists. 

The Methodist College, has a president, three professors, 
three teachers, and 117 students, with a preparatory school, hav- 
ing 49 students. 

The Baptist College has a president, four professors, ten 
teachers, and 148 scholars. 

The Episcopalians have been struggling hard to imitate the 
admirable example of the Presbyterians, Baptists and Metho- 
dists. Their Female Institute, at Montpelier, under the direction 
of Bishop Elliott, is extending to the children of Episcopalian 
parents, similar advantages to those which may be had at Madi- 
son and Macon. 

No one particular shews more strikingly the change in the 
literary habits of the people, since 1801, than the increased cir- 
culation of Newspapers. 

Although not the surest guide to the fountain of knowledge, 
nor the most certain authority for truth, they have been found 
tf> be the cheapest and readiest instrument, for exciting the 
people to read, and creating the habit of investigation. Young 
and old, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, all read news- 
papers. 

Previous to 1801, there were six newspapers published in the 
State, which altogether circulated weekly, between a thousand 
%nd fifteen hundred copies. There are now forty-two newspa- 
pers, which together, circulate weekly, between sixty and seven- 
ty thousand copies. In 1801, there was no monthly journal pub- 
lished in the State, specially devoted tb the investigation of Agri- 
cultural, Scientific, and Professional subjects. There are now 
four. 

All the offices in the State are filled through popular elections, 
and held for short terms. No people have ever b^n so stimu- 
lated to understand their rights and interests. No people read 
so much, or hear so much public speaking upon the subject of 
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government, as the Georgians. In 1801, speches were scarcely 
ever heard, from candidates for office. Now, the very stumps 
are occupied by public speakers, holding forth upon all the sub- 
jects which divide political parties. 

There is no country in the world, where there is the sam€i 
universal anxious inquiry about the conduct and faith which 
are necessary to insure well-being in the future state, as in 
Georgia. ^ Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
and other' sects of Christians, are using the means prescribed in 
the Book of Life, for turning men from the evil of their ways, 
with a constancy and energy, never known before, or equalled 
elsewhere. 

In 1801, there were less than one hundred Ministers of the 
Gospel in Georgia. There are now more than two thousand. 

In this great and most prosperous country of ours, there are 
more newspj^ers published, more speeches made, nearly as 
many Bibles circulated, and freer and more constant exercise of the 
people's will in the choice of rulers, than hi all the world beside. 
No portion of the Union has gone on increasing for the last half 
century, like Georgia, in the use of these eflFcient means for 
forming and gratifying her Uterary taste. 

The war of the Revolution, which separated Great Blitain 
from the United States, left hate rankling in the hearts of the 
people, of each country towards the people of the other, as quar- 
rels between kindred are apt to do. Rival interests and a subse- 
quent war, did not remove these feelings. Demonstrations for 
a bloody contest between the two countries, began to be made 
about the disputed territory on the Pacific, when a terrible dearth 
came upon the land of Great Britain and Irelsmd. It was 
scarcely possible to procure supplies, to save millions from 
starvation. The exigencies of the times, showed the fruits of thch 
literary taste which had been ripening in Georgia for the last 
half century. 

No laurel wreath which decked Athenian brow of old, for 
victqries won at the Olympic games, so merited honor for the 
Athenian name, as the bags of com which you, Athenians, have 
sent to your country's envious rival, to relieve her people's waRts. 
The British people are ceasing to call us shop-keepers, as they 
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were accustomed to do, in old times. They speak of us now, 
as their brethren across the Atlantic— their kinsmen of the 
Saxon stock. 

And now, one word in conclusion to the young gentlemen of 
the College, who are about leaving youthful studies for the pur- 
suits of manhood. The State has applied the public means to 
aid in enlightening your minds, with the expectation that you will 
more than repay to the people the outlay, by your increased abili- 
ty and inclination to serve society, and your country, beneficial- 
ly. The struggle of communities, and the conduct of govern- 
ments, can only be known by history. Will you apply your 
scholastic knowledge to point out to the people, the worth of pa- 
triotism, and the dangers of ambition ? Your special purpose 
for seeking the knowledge which you have acquired, has not 
been to enable you to talk with the Latins and Greeks ; use the 
calculus in the transactions of business ; nor mark time by the 
course of the i^tars ; but to understand the difference between the 
enjoyments derived from the body, and those given by the spir- 
it ; to estimate according, to their intrinsic value, that part of you 
which lasts but for a moment, and that which can never die ; and 
to strengthen your ability to live by faith, and not by sight. The 
fidlure and the success of those who have gone before you, will 
^oint out the right way, in your onward course. Will you pro- 
fit by their example ? Have you so strengthened your minds 
by exercise ; so secured them by fortifying all the out-posts of 
conscience, as to add to your capacity for making the effort 
to overcome the temptations which must come from the body ? 

In olden tynes, the young and the imaginative sought to effect > 
this object by getting possession of some philosopher's stone, 
some talisman, or drinking the elixir of life. They failed — 
they never found what they sought for. You cannot fail, if you 
will but seek in the right way, for the true talisman. Many have 
failed. None ever did, but for want of the will and the struggle. 
Have you the will, and will you strive without ceasing ? If so, 
realize at all times, that God is around you, about you — looking 
into your souls at each thought-^examining your motives for 
cvt^y action ; to see God with your eyes of flesh, would be 
deiHi. To see him through the devotion of your spirit, will be 
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life. The light which looks into your souls, will be so reflected 
along the path-way of life, that you may avoid or mount above 
the obstructions which your animal nature will place before you. 
It will sTiow you, when the spirit is separating from the body, 
how to walk through "the valley of the shadow of Death, and fear 
*no evil." It will point out to you, the dissolute and disobedient, 
finding their way without light, down to everlasting night, and 
the just made perfect, taking their upward flight, by the force of 
that universal law, by which like attracts like. 



Note. — Many of the sketches of the early days of Georgia, 
embodied in this address, were written several years ago, for the 
amusement ol the author and his friends. When the Rev. Geo. 
White was preparing his valuable work on the "Statistics of 
Georgia," these sketches were shown to him, and he selected 
from them such as he thought would interest his readers. The 
author thinks it due to himself to make this explanation of the 
coincidence of portions of his address with Mr. White's work. 
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